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' I ’HE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  estimates 
that  there  are  333,000  blind  individuals  in  the 
United  States  in  1957.  A varied  network  of  services, 
provided  by  both  voluntary  and  public  agencies,  is 
offered  to  these  individuals.  Little  comprehensive  or 
systematic  information  has  been  available,  however, 
about  the  extent  and  kinds  of  services  rendered,  or 
about  the  training,  experience,  and  general  back- 
ground of  the  paid  personnel  employed  by  agencies  in 
this  field. 

To  fill  this  need  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
late  1955,  undertook  a contract  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  an  intensive  study 
(see  box  at  bottom  of  page)  of  agency  services  and 
policies  and  of  the  occupations,  earnings,  education, 
and  major  personal  characteristics  of  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  employees  of  those 
agencies  that  either  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
work  with  the  blind  or,  in  the  case  of  agencies  with 
more  extended  objectives,  which  employ  specialized 
personnel  to  furnish  services  to  them. 

There  are  some  400  such  agencies  (181  private,  219 
public)  which  employ  an  estimated  4,500  persons  in 
professional,  administrative,  or  technical  positions. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  agencies  replied  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  questionnaire  and  nearly  3,200 
individuals,  or  70  percent  of  the  estimated  employees 
in  these  job  categories,  replied  to  an  additional 
questionnaire  designed  especially  for  them. 

Many  Kinds  of  Service 

Fifty  distinct  kinds  of  services  were  offered  by  the 
agencies  studied.  Among  the  principal  ones  were 
medical  diagnosis,  counseling  of  parents  of  blind  chil- 
dren, distribution  of  braille  and  “talking”  books,  and 
home  teaching  services.  The  most  significant  voca- 
tional services  are  evaluation,  counseling,  training, 
and  the  operation  of  sheltered  workshops. 


The  full  study  was  published  in  two  volumes.  The  text's  150  pages 
include  103  tables.  An  appendix  covers  job  descriptions,  agencies 
surveyed,  and  questionnaires  used.  The  study  is  available  from  the 
BLS  or  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York.  Reprints  of  a 7 -page  article  on  the  survey  which  appeared 
in  the  monthly  labor  review  for  July  1957  are  available  from 
the  BLS. 


Educational  services  are  provided  principally  by 
the  residential  schools,  but  by  1955  some  public  school 
systems  in  18  States  had  established  programs  of  edu- 
cation of  blind  with  sighted  children.  Only  two- 
fifths  of  all  agencies,  however,  furnish  instruction  in 
cane  travel  techniques.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
agencies  stated  that  they  serve  the  multihandicapped 
blind,  mainly  the  deaf  and/or  crippled. 

Job  Descriptions 

An  important  aspect  of  the  study  was  an  attempt  to 
classify  the  almost  300  job  titles  reported  by  either 
agencies  or  individuals.  These  finally  narrowed  down 
to  100  distinct  jobs,  in  69  of  which  there  were  sufficient 
employees  to  warrant  separate  presentation  of  salary 
or  occupational  data.  New  job  descriptions  were 
prepared  to  define  these  jobs. 

A somewhat  unusual  method  was  followed  to  gather 
the  information  on  which  these  job  descriptions  are 
based.  Each  agency  engaged  wholly  or  primarily  in 
work  for  the  blind  was  asked  to  state  the  major  duties 
of  each  professional,  administrative,  and  technical 
position  in  its  organization,  the  minimum  educational 
and  experience  requirements,  the  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities of  the  job,  and  the  supervision  received  by  the 
incumbent.  In  addition,  each  professional,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  employee  was  asked  to  describe 
his  major  duties  and  supervisory  responsibilities,  and 
to  name  the  position  in  his  organization  occupied  by 
his  direct  supervisor.  The  job  descriptions  were  de- 
veloped from  both  sources,  and  are  intended  to  show 
not  necessarily  what  these  jobs  ought  to  be  but  rather 
what  they  generally  were  in  the  agencies  covered  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

A comparison  of  the  agency  data  and  the  employee 
data  indicates  that  agencies  concerned  with  services 
to  the  blind  have  manpower  problems  similar  to  those 
in  the  country  as  a whole.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
shows  up  plainly  in  the  numbers  of  well-trained  but 
inexperienced  young  persons  hired  right  out  of  college 
and  the  numbers  of  older  teachers  getting  the  required 
training  by  summer  school  and  single  courses  taken 
concurrently  with  employment.  Schools  for  the  blind 
usually  require  that  their  teachers  have  valid  teaching 
certificates  from  the  appropriate  State,  and  their  prac- 
tice in  hiring  those  not  completely  qualified  parallels 
the  practice  in  most  State  public  school  systems  which 
are  forced  to  issue  “temporary”  or  “emergency”  cer- 
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tificates  to  persons  not  yet  fully  meeting  the  require- 
ments. 

The  current  shortage  of  secretarial  help  affects  the 
teaching  of  typing.  These  teachers  are  usually  older 
women  who  have  returned  to  the  labor  force. 
Younger  women  trained  as  typists  evidently  prefer 
jobs  other  than  teaching  this  subject.  The  Braille 
printing  presses  are  operated  by  either  young  persons 
of  high  school  age  who  have  left  school  before  gradu- 
ation and  are  working  full  time,  or  older  women  with 
limited  education.  In  the  shortage  occupations,  agen- 
cies have  undoubtedly  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
persons  who  have  less  education  and  experience  than 
may  be  desirable,  but  hiring  officers  everywhere  have 
had  to  make  similar  compromises. 

Employment  of  Handicapped  Personnel 

One  question  that  frequently  arises  in  general  dis- 
cussions of  personnel  policies  and  recruitment  prob- 
lems is  whether  existing  employment  opportunities 
are  available  to  handicapped  persons.  This  is  a par- 
ticularly pertinent  inquiry  for  agencies  whose  objec- 
tives include  the  training  of  handicapped  persons  for 
employment  and  their  placement  in  jobs.  Of  the  301 
agencies  reporting  their  policy  on  this  point,  three- 
fourths  reported  employing  handicapped  personnel. 
More  of  them  maintain  this  policy  for  persons  with 
some  type  of  visual  disability  than  for  other  disabilities. 
For  example,  60  percent  employ  the  totally  blind 
compared  with  30  percent  employing  those  with  non- 
visual handicaps. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  policy  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  although  somewhat  higher 
proportions  of  public  than  private  agencies  employed 
persons  with  other  than  visual  disabilities.  There  is 
also  some  indication  that  larger  agencies  are  more  apt 
to  employ  handicapped  persons. 

Since  agencies  were  not  requested  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  persons  they  employed,  but  only 
their  policy  in  this  respect,  the  information  on  visual 
impairment  furnished  by  employees  themselves  has 
a direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  handicapped  workers.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  employees  reporting  indicated  that  they  had 
some  form  of  visual  handicap.  Half  of  these,  or  460 
persons,  were  totally  blind.  The  incidence  of  all 
types  of  visual  handicap  was  considerably  higher 
among  the  professional  than  among  the  adminis- 
trative or  technical  workers,  i.  e.,  35  percent  com- 
pared with  20  percent. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  totally  blind  were 
most  concentrated  were  home  teachers,  grade 
school  and  music  teachers,  case  workers,  vocational 
counselors,  directors  of  private  agencies,  and  braille 
instructors  and  proofreaders.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  of  the  home  teacher,  i.  e.,  teaching  the 
house-bound  blind  the  techniques  of  daily  living, 
total  blindness  or  a severe  degree  of  visual  handicap 
less  than  total  blindness  is  considered  almost  a neces- 
sary qualification  for  this  occupation. 


The  great  majority  of  these  blind  or  otherwise 
visually  handicapped  workers  have  had  such  impair- 
ments from  infancy  or  youth.  The  different  degrees  of 
impairment,  however,  showed  quite  different  age- 
at-onset  concentrations.  The  heaviest  concentration 
of  onset  for  those  who  were  totally  blind  was  between 
6 and  17  years,  while  age-at-onset  for  those  with  less 
severe  impairments  was  heavily  concentrated  at 
under  5 years  of  age. 

The  comparatively  low  incidence  of  onset  in  the 
higher  age  brackets  may  appear  strange  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  half  of  the  blind  population  in  the  United 
States  is  65  years  of  age  or  more.  It  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind,  therefore,  that  this  report  relates 
to  employed  persons  only  and  does  not  apply  to  those 
persons  who  are  beyond  working  age,  to  those  visually 
handicapped  persons  who,  although  of  working  age, 
are  out  of  the  labor  force  for  one  reason  or  another, 
or  to  those  who  hold  jobs  in  sheltered  work  shops, 
vending  stands,  or  other  types  of  economic  enterprise 
established  especially  to  provide  work  for  the  adult 
blind.  What  it  does  reflect  is  the  situation  of  those 
persons  employed  in  a specific  type  of  work  who  have 
been  able  to  adjust  successfully  to  visual  impairments 
that  occurred  mainly  during  their  childhood  or  youth, 
and  whose  training,  in  the  light  of  those  impairments, 
was  probably  geared  toward  eventual  achievement  in 
professional,  administrative,  or  technical  fields. 

Occupations  and  Earnings 

The  full  report  carries  employment  and  earnings 
information  for  69  occupations  of  which  33  were 
professional,  13  administrative,  and  23  technical. 
Ninety-two  percent  of  the  3,534  employees  whose  oc- 
cupation was  identified  by  their  employing  agency 
were  full-time  workers.  The  most  important  oc- 
cupations numerically  were  teachers  (mainly  in 
residential  schools),  social  caseworkers,  home  teachers, 
vocational  counselors,  agency  directors,  and  house 
parents  in  residential  schools.  Among  distinctive 
occupations  in  work  for  the  blind,  though  fewer 
persons  are  employed  in  them,  were  “orientors,” 
various  braille  occupations,  vending  stand  repre- 
sentatives, and  guide  dog  trainers. 

The  concentration  of  occupations  was  found  to  be 
substantially  different  as  between  private  and  public 
agencies,  a situation  growing  out  of  the  quite  differ- 
ent functions,  in  many  cases,  of  these  agencies.  For 
example,  all  but  26  of  the  901  teachers  are  found 
in  public  agencies;  similarly  house  parents  were  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively  in  the  residential  schools, 
while  83  percent  of  the  vocational  counselors  were 
found  in  specialized  State  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  training  of  guide  dogs  is  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Some  important  occupations,  such  as  social 
case  workers,  home  teachers,  agency  directors,  work, 
shop  occupations,  and  others  appear  in  both  types  of 
agency  but  in  quite  varying  prop^otions. 

About  60  percent  of  all  the  workers  were  women — 
twice  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  national  labor 
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force  in  1955,  the  time  of  the  study.  The  high  pro- 
portion of  women  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  and  house  mothers  in  residential 
schools  and  by  their  predominance  in  the  occupations 
of  social  case  worker  and  home  teacher.  Men  were 
predominant  in  the  administrative  jobs. 

Two  sets  of  wage  data  are  presented  in  detail  in 
the  full  report — salary  ranges  by  occupation  from 
the  agencies,  and  actual  monthly  earnings  as  of 
September  1955  based  on  replies  from  3,078  em- 
ployees. The  median  monthly  cash  salary  for  1,911 
professional  workers  was  $301,  with  11  percent 
earning  less  than  $167  per  month.  These  low- 
earners,  however,  were  mainly  part-time  medical 
and  teaching  personnel.  Much  higher  proportions 
of  administrative  than  of  other  workers  earned  at  a 
rate  of  $5,000  a year  or  more,  with  10  percent  of 
them  earning  $9,000  or  over. 

Technical  workers  as  a group  had  a median 
monthly  salary-  of  only  $234,  although  7 of  the  1 1 
most  important  occupations  in  that  group  paid 
between  $300  and  $378  per  month.  Moreover,  sub- 


stantial numbers  of  technical  employees,  mainly  in 
the  residential  schools,  received  maintenance  in 
addition  to  their  cash  salaries. 

Supplementary  wage  benefits  do  not  diverge  very 
much  from  the  general  national  pattern.  I‘ox  ex- 
ample, only  5 of  the  304  reporting  agencies  did  not 
contribute  to  retirement  plans.  All  the  private 
agencies  reporting  participation  have  elected  to 
come  under  the  OASI  system  with  a fourth  of  them 
contributing  to  some  private  plan  as  well.  The 
most  common  paid  vacation  plan  was  2 weeks  after 
1 year  of  service.  The  median  number  of  annual 
paid  holidays  was  7 in  private  and  10  in  public 
agencies.  Ninety  percent  of  all  agencies  make  some 
provision  for  paid  sick  leave,  although  in  a filth  of 
them  such  leave  is  granted  on  an  individual  basis 
rather  than  a stated  number  of  days  per  year. 

The  report  as  a whole  is  expected  to  serve  as  the 
take-off  point  for  agency  review  of  programs  and 
personnel  practices  in  order  to  improve  the  calibre 
and  expand  the  coverage  of  services  to  blind  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States. 


iff  rant  lAJork  er  transport  Peculations 


By  ERNEST  G.  COX 

Chief,  Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


THE  place  of  migrant  workers  in  serving  American 
agriculture  has  been  recognized  for  many  years. 
Migrants  may  be  described  as  workers  /whose  prin- 
cipal income  is  earned  from  temporary  farm  employ- 
ment and  who  in  the  course  of  a year’s  work  move 
one  or  more  times,  often  through  several  States. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  migrant  labor  supply 
is  essential  to  the  American  agricultural  economy. 
Although  the  contribution  of  these  workers  is  small 
when  measured  in  total  man-days  of  employ  ment, 
their  service  comes  at  the  critical  times  when  the 
supply  of  labor  determines  the  success  or  failure  of 
a crop.  These  people  must  arrive  at  the  place  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done  and  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  done.  Their  work  is  important  not  only  to  the 
grower  but  also  to  the  workers  themselves  because  of 
their  need  for  seasonal  employment. 

Migrant  workers  move  in  very  large  numbers.  In 
1956,  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  arranged 
work  schedules  in  34  States  (including  Texas)  for 
over  35,000  workers.  Including  family  members, 
these  groups  totaled  more  than  49,000  people  who 
traveled  in  2,000  trucks  and  2,800  cars.  About  three- 
fifths  left  Texas  to  follow  the  crops.  The  total  number 
of  Texan  workers  in  the  migratory  stream  is  estimated 
at  115,000.  Large  numbers  also  moved  from  Florida 
and  other  Southeastern  States  to  the  Virginias,  the 


Carolinas,  and  the  intervening  States  as  far  as  New 
York.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin  depend  heavily  on  these 
people  as  does  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 

Through  the  years,  several  tragic  accidents  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  coxintrv  in  transporting 
these  workers  from  job  to  job.  Some  accidents  have 
been  of  unusual  severity  and  have  resulted  in  multiple 
fatalities  and  numerous  serious  injuries.  Accidents 
which  have  attracted  national  attention  occurred 
near  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  in  October  1954;  at  Agate,  Colo., 
in  May  1955;  near  Hempstead,  Tex.,  in  May  1955; 
at  Chadron,  Nebr.,  in  May  1957;  and  near  Fayette- 
ville, N.  C.,  injune  1957.  In  each  of  these  accidents 
the  human  cost  in  death  and  serious  injury  was  high. 

Furthermore,  each  of  these  accidents  was  charac- 
terized by  excessive  crowding  and  improper  opera- 
tion of  the  vehicle  transporting  the  workers.  Incom- 
petent driving,  poorly  maintained  vehicles,  aiid 
badly  crowded  conditions  have  been  elements  in 
many  accidents  involving  the  traixsportation  of  these 
workers. 

The  laws  of  some  States  and  the  regulations  of 
others  have  recognized  the  need  for  more  adequate 
safety  provisions  in  transporting  these  workers. 
Connecticut  and  New  York  in  1945,  Oregon  in  1948, 
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All  agencies  interested  in  trans- 
porting farm  workers  recom- 
mend use  of  buses  such  as  the 
one  shown  here. 


/ 

and  California  in  1949  adopted  provisions  intended 
to  serve  this  purpose.  However,  because  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  transportation  through  many  States  and 
at  the  behest  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  the 
National  Consumers’  League,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ,  State/  officials,  and  other 
groups,  Congress  in  1956  charged  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  establishing  reasonable 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  comfort  of  passengers, 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  oper- 
ators, and  safety  of  operation  and  equipment. 

In  enacting  this  legislation,  identified  as  Public 
Law  939,  Congress  provided  that  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  prescribe  such  regulations  would 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  migrant  worker  trans- 
porting only  himself  and  his  immediate  family.  The 
jurisdiction  does  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of 
workers  in  passenger  automobiles  or  station  wagons. 
The  Commission’s  authority  is  also  limited  to  cases 
of  transportation  of  any  migrant  worker  for  a total 
distance  of  more  than  75  miles  and  then  only  if  such 
transportation  is  across  the  boundary  line  of  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a Territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  a foreign  country. 

ICC  Regulations 

Following  approval  of  Public  Law  939,  the  Com- 
mission drafted  proposed  regulations  which  were 
patterned  largely  after  the  ICC  safety  regulations 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  several  years  for  inter- 
state truck  operations,  although  simplified  to  some 
extent.  Consideration  also  was  given  to  regulations 
suggested  by  the  President’s  Committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  to  provisions  of  the  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment between  the  LTnited  States  and  Mexico,  and  to 
the  provisions  of  State  regulations  where  such 
existed. 

Opposition  to  some  proposals  developed  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  unduly  restrictive  and  would 
tend  to  discourage  the  movement  of  migrant  workers, 
thus  interfering  with  the  agricultural  labor  market  and 
depriving  workers  themselves  of  needed  employment. 
The  Commission  set  the  matter  for  hearing  on  May 


8.  At  this  hearing  the  views  of  people  who  sup- 
ported, and  those  who  opposed,  certain  provisions  of 
the  regulations  were  expressed  before  a Hearing 
Examiner. 

On  June  17,  1957,  the  Commission  adopted  its 
regulations  in  the  light  of  the  representations  of  all 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing.  The  regulations  became 
effective  August  1,  1957,  with  provision  that  the 
requirements  as  to  seats  and  seating  space  in  trucks 
would  be  observed  on  and  after  November  1,  1957. 

Qualified  Drivers 

The  regulations  establish  basic  requirements  for 
qualifications  of  drivers.  The  principal  provisions  are 
that  the  driver  shall  not  be  less  than  21  years  old,  shall 
not  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a foot,  leg,  hand,  or  arm, 
and  should  have  visual  acuity  of  not  less  than  20/40 
in  each  eye,  either  without  glasses  or  correction  with 
glasses,  should  have  not  less  than  140  degrees  field  of 
vision,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  colors.  Drivers  will 
be  required  to  have  a physical  examination  at  least 
each  3 years  and  to  be  in  possession  of  a certificate 
signed  by  a licensed  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 
In  addition,  drivers  must  be  able  to  read  and  speak 
the  English  language  sufficiently  to  understand  high- 
way traffic  signs  and  to  respond'  to  official  inquiries 
given  in  English.  Each  drivef  must  also  possess  a 
valid  permit  qualifying  him  to  operate  the  type  of 
vehicle  driven  by  him  in  tne  jurisdiction  by  which 
the  permit  is  issued. 

Certain  basic  driving  regulations  have  been  adopted, 
including  one  that  vehicles  shall  be  driven  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  they  are  being  operated.  A driver  may  not 
drive  or  be  in  active  control  of  the  vehicle  when  under 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  driver  shall  satisfy  himself  that  the  vehicle  and 
its  accessories  are  in  proper  working  order.  This  in- 
cludes brakes,  fighting  devices,  windshield  wipers, 
horn,  steering  nfechanism,  fire  extinguisher,  and  road 
warning  devices. 

Rest  and  meal  stops  are  required.  Meal  stops  of  at 
least  30  minutes’  duration  shall  be  made  at  intervals 
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PAMPHLET  BINDERS 

This  is  No.  1 530 


also  carried  In  stock  In  the  following  sixes 


HICH 

VIDE 

THICKNESS 

HICH  VIDE  THICKNESS 

1523 

• inches 

7 inch.* 

J^fuch 

1529 

12 

ioehta  10  inch**  Vi  inch 

1524 

10  “ 

7 “ 

1530 

12 

“ 9H  “ 

1525 

• “ 

S “ 

U 

1932 

13 

“ 10 

1525 

*H  “ 

m - 

M 

1933 

14 

“ n 

1527 

10H  “ 

7X  “ 

84 

1934 

16 

M |2  M tl 

1528 

11  “ 

8 “ 

44 

Other  sizes  made  to  order. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

REMINGTON  RAND 

DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


